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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
and  Members  of  the  Graduating 
Class : 

When  the  sun  stands  high  above 
this  proud  metropolis  at  noon,  it  is 
setting  on  the  broken  columns  of  Rome, 
and  rising  on  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  I  see  before  me 
some  with  whom  it  is  nearing  sunset ; 
they  reflect  the  mellow  glory  of  waning 
day.  A  larger  number  are  at  the  zenith 
of  their  success  —  enjoying  the  full 
splendor  of  a  cloudless  noon;  while 
others,  their  hearts  full  of  hope,  are 
looking  forth  from  youth’s  fair  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet 
and  greet  you  all,  on  this  interesting 
occasion,  and  especially  to  look  into 
the  faces  of  this  class  of  medical  gradu¬ 
ates  on  whom  the  sun  is  now  rising. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ating  Class — and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  ladies  in  this  connection,  for 
this  faculty,  wiser  than  the  Athenians 
of  old,  welcomes  women  to  the  study 
of  medicine — I  congratulate  you  on 
having  successfully  completed  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  this  col¬ 
lege,  and  on  now  being  able  to  go  out, 
bearing  its  honors,  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  one  of  the  most  honorable 
and  responsible  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions.  I  rejoice  with  you,  to-night, 
and  welcome  you  to  fields  rich  with 
promise,  and  to  all  the  rewards  of  an 
able  and  faithful  service. 

There  is  peculiar’  fitness  in  a  minister 
standing  before  you,  in  the  closing  hour 
of  your  collegiate  training,  to  impart, 


if  possible,  the  breath  of  spiritual  life 
to  the  body  of  your  scientific  learning, 
or,  at  least,  to  pronounce  upon  you,  as 
you  enter  upon  your  great  mission,  the 
benediction  of  religion.  There  is  a 
close  relation  between  the  profession  of 
the  physician  and  the  vocation  of  the 
clergyman.  Our  work  lies  along  con¬ 
tiguous,  parallel  lines.  We  both  have 
much  to  do  with  human  life  and  hap¬ 
piness.  The  minister’s  work  bears 
directly  on  the  moral  and  the  mental, 
with  an  indirect  relation  to  the  physical. 
The  physician’s  work  bears  directly 
upon  the  physical  and  the  mental,  with 
an  indirect  relation  to  the  moral.  The 
idea  of  the  ancients  that  the  art  of 
physic  was  divine — that  religion  and 
medicine  were  inseparably  connected, 
the  priest  supplying  medicine  for  the 
soul,  and  the  physician  for  the  body — 
was  not  altogether  a  superstition.  We 
touch  each  other ;  we  stand  side  by 
side ;  we  work  together  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  good. 

The  position  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  therefore,  is  one  of  highest 
honor.  It  leads  you  along  the  higher 
lines  of  thought  and  investigation;  it 
relates  you  to  all  the  better  social  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  community ;  it  puts  you 
in  pursuit  of  the  noblest  purposes  of 
life  and  being.  Henceforth  you  will 
be  teachers  and  educators  of  public 
opinion,  and  your  influence  will  be  felt 
upon  the  private  life  of  individuals  by 
its  almost  unequaled  psychological 
power.  I  hail  you  as  fellow-laborers  in 
the  work  of  promoting  the  world’s  best 
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interests,  and,  in  tlio  name  of  all  whom 
I  represent,  I  oxtond  to  you,  to-night, 
tho  Godspeed  of  a  kindred  calling. 

The  hold  which  I  can  safely  enter  at 
this  time  is  not  very  wide  and  contains 
little  that  is  novel.  If  I  shall  pluck  a 
nosogay  similar  in  substance  to  what 
othors  have  gathered,  it  may,  at  least, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  dissimilar 
in  arrangement  and  proportions,  and  so 
it  may  present  a  different  appearance 
and  a  modified  fragrance.  I  purpose 
to  speak  to  you  of  some  of  the  trials 
and  responsibilities  which  you  may 
meet  as  physicians,  and  apply  some  of 
the  practical  lessons  which  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  therefrom. 

You  will  have  some  trials — trials  pe¬ 
culiar  to  your  particular  school  of  med¬ 
icine,  and  trials  peculiar  to  your  pro¬ 
fession.  But  you  need  not  fear  them. 
Under  their  mask  of  evil  may  be  found 
often  the  seraph’s  face.  Vines,  unlike 
a  doctor’s  patients,  are  the  better  for 
bleeding.  Trials  rightly  borne  will 
richly  bless. 

You  are  eclectic,  which  means  to  se¬ 
lect.  You  believe  that  no  one  school 
of  medicine  monopolizes  all  that  is 
good.  Each  has  excellences  which  you 
are  broad  enough  to  perceive,  and 
manly  enough  to  acknowledge,  and 
wise  enough  to  adopt.  No  one  has 
any  patent-right  on  truth — the  quest 
of  the  wise  in  all  generations  of  the 
world.  Whether  you  inherit  it,  or 
whether  you  discover  it,  it  is  yours  for 
use  and  for  blessing.  Much  of  the 
strife  between  the  different  schools  of 
medicine  appears  to  you  about  as 
senseless  as  a  dispute  that  once  oc¬ 
curred  between  two  deacons  over  the 
proposed  site  of  a  new  graveyard.  One 
says :  “  I’ll  never  be  buried  in  that 
ground  as  long  as  I  live.”  “  What  an 
obstinate  man,”  said  the  other,  “  if  my 
life  is  spared  I  will.”  A  graveyard  is 
our  destiny,  and  it  matters  little  where 
it  is,  or  who  treats  us,  if  wo  do  not  go 
there  prematurely.  It  is  a  narrow 
view  that  imagines  that  any  single 


name  can  comprehend  all  that  is  good 
either  in  politics,  religion,  or  medicine. 
A  squad  of  Indiana  volunteers,  out 
scouting,  came  across  an  old  woman  in 
a  log  cabin  in  the  mountains.  One  of 
them  asked,  after  the  usual  salutations : 
“  Are  you  secesh  ?  ”  “  No,”  was  her 

answer.  “  Oh,  you  are  Union  then  1  ” 
“No,”  she  said  again.  “Well,  what 
are  you?”  “A  Baptist;  I  all’us  have 
been,  and  all’us  will  be.”  There  was 
nothing  in  all  the  world  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  to  her  that  was  not  represented 
in  that  sectarian  name.  And  you  will 
find  physicians  about  as  narrow.  It 
would  seem  that  they  might  look  upon 
you  with  favor  so  far  as  you  go  with 
them,  and  say,  as  Patrick  did  to  the 
lieutenant,  with  whom  he  was  at  dis¬ 
agreement  :  “  God  bless  you  to  a 
sartin  extint ,”  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
fear  that  they  would  like  to  reduce  you 
and  every  other  school  of  medicine  but 
their  own  to  the  least  possible  signifi¬ 
cance.  I  charge  you,  treat  them  not 
with  contempt,  but  with  high  profes¬ 
sional  courtesy.  It  will  be  “  coals  of 
fire  upon  their  head.”  We  are  all 
eclectic  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory.  I 
was  eclectic  when  I  joined  the  church ; 
I  was  eclectic  when  I  got  married  ;  I 
am  eclectic  when  I  go  to  the  store,  and 
when  I  call  a  physician.  W7e  all  choose 
what  we  think  is  the  best.  Why,  I 
know  a  doctor  who  selects  calomel  for 
every  patient,  and  for  every  disease  ; 
and  yet  he  would  ridicule  the  name  of 
your  school,  as  intelligent  men  ridicule 
him.  His  election  is  too  narrow — too 
much  from  one  school. 

The  tune  is  coming  when  we  shall  be 
eclectic  in  theory,  as  well  as  in  practice. 
You  may  be  in  the  minority  now,  but 
no  matter.  Pelopidas,  when  informed 
that  the  number  of  the  enemy  was 
double  that  of  his  own  army,  replied  : 
“  So  much  the  better,  we  shall  conquer 
so  many  the  more.”  His  intelligent 
self-possession  was  better  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  spears.  “In  quietness  and  confi¬ 
dence  shall  be  your  strength.”  Let 
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others  talk,  if  they  will,  you  must  work. 
Plato,  being  told  that  he  had  many  ene¬ 
mies  who  spoke  ill  of  him,  said :  “  It  is 
no  matter,  I  shall  live  so  that  none  will 
believe  them.”  He  did  not  feel  that  he 
was  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Your  reputation  as  physicians 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  those  who  oppose 
you,  but  in  your  own  hands.  The  spirit 
you  manifest,  the  skill  you  acquire,  and 
the  kind  of  work  you  do,  will  determine 
your  professional  standing  and  career. 

I  have  more  hope  of  you  than  if  you 
were  on  the  flood-  tide  of  popular  favor.  A 
certain  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great 
help  to  a  man.  It  is  not  ease,  but 
effort ;  not  facility,  but  difficulty ;  that 
makes  men.  There  is  nothing  a  sailor 
so  much  dreads  as  a  dead  calm.  A  di¬ 
rect  head- wind  is  better  than  none. 
Napoleon  said  of  Massena  that  he  was 
not  himself  until  the  battle  began  to 
go  against  him.  It  was  then  that  he 
put  on  terror  and  victory  as  a  robe. 
Growth  and  progress  in  the  face  of  ob¬ 
stacles  is  the  law  of  life  and  being. 
Your  life  of  faithful  service  may  some¬ 
times  be  lonely,  and  even  be  hungry 
for  human  appreciation,  but  there  may 
be  the  incomparable  pleasure  of  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth, 
and,  some  day,  there  will  come  into  it  a 
great  and  sacred  friendship. 

One  of  the  most  trying  things  in  your 
profession  wTill  be  the  apparent  success 
of  those  whom  you  know  to  be  only 
quacks.  Their  purses  will  be  flush 
when  yours  will  be  flat.  They  will  ride 
in  chariots  when  you  will  have  to  walk. 
The  gullibility  of  the  people  is  some¬ 
thing  marvelous.  It  was  Carlyle  who 
said :  “  There  are  twenty  millions  of 
people  in  England,  mostly  fools.”  "When 
such  a  philosopher  speaks,  who  dare 
contradict  him,  but  those  who  are  said 
to  “rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ”? 
And  America  is  not  much  ahead  of 
England  in  this  respect.  Alas,  that 
there  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the 
old  couplet : 


‘  ‘  For  the  dull  world  most  honor  pay  to  those 

Who  on  their  understanding  most  impose.” 

You  will  sometimes  feel  that  skill  and 
merit  are  at  a  discount.  You  will  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  the  expense  and 
pains  involved  in  extensive  research 
and  diligent  experiment  add  nothing  to 
a  physician’s  success.  Waiting  the 
growth  of  a  practice  too  slow  for  per¬ 
sonal  wants,  until  consumption  of  the 
purse,  for  which  Shakespeare  could  find 
no  remedy,  assumes  alarming  symp¬ 
toms,  you  may  be  strongly  tempted  to 
a  sacrifice  of  professional  honor.  But 
to  stand  them  will  be  better  than  a 
thousand  fortunes.  There  is  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  bartered  manhood. 
Whatever  may  be  obtained  in  the  ex-' 
change  it  will  be,  in  the  comparison, 
only  as  “  a  mess  of  pottage  for  a  birth¬ 
right.”  It  was  the  advice  of  Paley  :  “  In 
all  things  preserve  integrity ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  thine  own  uprightness 
will  alleviate  the  toil  of  business,  soften 
the  harness  of  ill-success  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  give  thee  an  humble 
confidence  before  God  when  the  ingrat¬ 
itude  of  man  or  the  iniquity  of  the 
times  may  rob  thee  of  other  reward.” 
The  very  nature  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  demands  the  heroic ;  and  should 
it  be  thought  strange  that  the  earlier 
experiences  should  test  the  existence  of 
that  element  and  tend  to  develop  it  in 
a  high  degree?  If,  in  that  first  crucial 
moment  of  want  and  temptation,  you 
are  the  hero  or  the  heroine,  you  will 
show  a  fitness  for  your  work  which  no 
college  can  give,  and  the  trial  shall  be 
to  you  only  that  darkest  hour  that  pre¬ 
cedes  the  brightest  dawn.  The  heroism 
that  endures  the  night  of  adversity  will 
grandly  win  the  day  of  prosperity. 

Another  trial,  which  you  will  have  to 
meet,  will  be  to  practice  among  that 
worthless  class  who  invariably  call  upon 
young  physicians.  I  do  not  mean  the 
merely  poor  people.  I  would  not,  in 
the  least,  reflect  upon  them.  I  hope 
you  will  always  respond  to  their  calls, 
and  remember  that  charity  is  one  of 
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tlio  privileges  of  your  profession.  I 
mean  that  class  who  beat  their  way 
through  the  world,  regardless  of  every 
one’s  rights  but  their  own,  and  in  whose 
hands  one  can  never  feel  that  his  repu¬ 
tation  is  safe,  though  he  knows  it  is  in 
their  power  to  affect  it.  You  may  not 
know  them  when  they  seek  your  serv¬ 
ice  ;  you  may  not  learn  them  in  the 
course  of  your  professional  visits;  you 
may  be  blind  to  their  real  character 
when  you  present  your  bill ;  but  that 
will  soon  open  your  eyes ;  it  will  be  an 
introduction  to  a  real  acquaintance  that 
you  could  wish  you  had  never  made. 
And  then  you  have  no  remedy.  You 
cannot  retaliate ;  you  cannot  ignore 
them.  You  have  everything  at  stake, 
they  have  nothing ;  and  the  poison  of 
asps  is  under  their  tongue.  Woe  be¬ 
tide  you  if  there  has  been  any  flaw  in 
your  conversation  or  conduct,  in  their 
presence,  either  as  a  man  or  as  a 
physician.  As  you  go  about  among 
the  people  in  the  performance  of  your 
professional  duties,  you  need,  as  much 
as  any  preacher,  “the  wisdom  of  a 
serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of  a 
dove.” 

There  are  many  other  trials  which 
you  will  have  to  meet,  perhaps  as  per¬ 
plexing  as  those  I  have  named,  and 
which  may  test  as  severely  the  quality 
of  your  metal.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I  should  dwell  upon  them  or  even 
name  them.  You  will  find  by  experi¬ 
ence, 

“  What  rugged  places  lie  between 
Adventurous  virtue’s  early  toils, 

And  her  triumphant  throne.” 

If  in  no  other  profession  success  is 
more  uncertain  ;  and  if  in  no  other  is 
it  more  dependent  on  circumstances 
apparently  accidental ;  yet  success  is  to 
be  had,  and  it  may  be  yours.  Many  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  have  had 
to  contend  with  difficulties  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  no  ordinary  character. 
It  has  been  remarked  that,  of  those 
medical  men  who  have  had  the  greatest 
share  of  practice  and  of  public  con¬ 


fidence,  the  most  of  them  have  previ¬ 
ously  been  considerably  advanced  in 
years.  So  true  has  this  been  that  it 
has  given  rise  to  the  saying :  “  A 
physician  cannot  earn  his  bread  until  he 
has  no  teeth  to  eat  it.”  Nevertheless, 
ability,  character,  and  diligence,  will 
win  even  this  battle.  God  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  every  man’s  life.  An 
eminent  doctor  declared  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  “  a  young  man  cannot  culti¬ 
vate  a  more  important  truth  than  this, 
that  merit  is  sure  of  its  reward.”  There 
is  no  good  cause  for  discouragement. 
Ample  resources  are  within  and  about 
you  for  every  emergency.  The  youth¬ 
ful  mind  is  a  garden  full  of  roots, 
planted  by  the  divine  hand,  which, 
nourished  by  personal  care,  will  spring 
up  in  infinite  beauty  in  that  summer 
that  always  follows  the  dull  spring-time 
of  careful  preparation. 

The  responsibilities  of  your  profession 
are  very  great.  They  require  that,  first 
of  all,  you  should  be  gentlemen,  and 
gentlewomen.  A  tidy  dress,  polished 
manners,  chaste  conversation,  the  art  of 
being  agreeable — how  much  depends 
on  these  merely  external  qualities  of 
the  lady  or  gentleman.  It  was  Emer¬ 
son  who  said  : 

“  What  boots  it  thy  virtue, 

What  profit  thy  parts, 

While  one  thing  thou  lackest — 

The  art  of  all  arts  ? 

The  only  credentials, 

Passport  to  success, 

Opens  castle  and  parlor, 

Address,  man,  address.” 

A  man’s  worth  is  often  estimated 
solely  by  his  manners  and  conduct. 
To  be  coarse,  or  uncouth,  or  overbear¬ 
ing,  is  unpardonable  in  a  physician  and 
a  bar  to  his  success.  If,  now  and  then, 
one  succeeds,  it  is  because  of  fortunate 
circumstances,  or  the  possession  of  other 
qualities  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Dr. 
Jepheson,  of  Leamington,  England,  fort¬ 
unately  connected  with  a  popular  sani¬ 
tarium,  became  so  noted  for  his  medical 
skill  that  everybody  called  him,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  were  afraid  of  him,  on 
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account  of  his  rough  ways.  Treating- 
one  day  a  lady  of  rank  and  high  refine¬ 
ment,  she  became  offended  at  his 
brusque  manner,  and  she  said  to  him : 
“Do  >ou  know,  sir,  to  whom  you  are 
speaking  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  replied  the  doctor, 
“  to  an  old  woman  with  the  stomach 
ache.”  But  where  one  rude,  blunt, 
coarse-mannered  physician  succeeds, 
ninety-nine  will  fail.  Gentlemanly  de¬ 
portment  relates,  also,  to  personal  hab¬ 
its.  Says  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  : 
“A  man  who  may  be  called  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning  into  the  fragrant  boudoir 
of  suffering  loveliness,  should  not  un¬ 
sweeten  its  atmosphere  with  remini¬ 
scences  cf  extinguished  meerschaums. 
He  should  remember  that  the  sick  are 
sensitive  and  fastidious,  that  they  love 
the  sweet  odors  and  the  pure  tints  of 
flowers,  and  if  his  presence  is  not  like 
the  breath  of  the  rose,  if  his  hands  are 
not  like  the  leaf  of  the  lily,  his  visit 
may  be  unwelcome,  and,  if  he  looks  be¬ 
hind  him,  he  may  see  a  window  thrown 
open  after  he  has  left  the  sick  cham¬ 
ber.” 

Then  there  are  the  inward  qualities 
— gentleness,  tenderness,  fidelity,  con¬ 
scientiousness,  and  love  in  all  its  depths 
and  delicacy — who  needs  these  quali¬ 
ties  more  than  the  physician,  who  so 
often  must  watch  the  eye  fading  in 
death,  and  witness  the  distracting  grief 
of  bereaved  affection ;  and  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  official  relation,  must  share 
the  dearest  secrets  and  the  most  sacred 
trusts  of  hearts  and  homes  ?  Your  pa¬ 
tients  will  whisper  in  your  ears  what 
they  would  not  breathe  to  their  dearest 
friends;  they  will  admit  you  to  the  in¬ 
ner  chamber  of  their  personal  experi¬ 
ence  ;  they  will  even  welcome  you  to 
the  “  holy  of  holies  ”  of  their  domestic 
relations ;  they  will  allow  you  a  freedom 
and  intimacy  accorded  to  no  other. 
What  shall  be  said  of  him  who  would 
betray  confidences,  and  abuse  sancti¬ 
ties,  possible  only  by  virtue  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  ?  I  charge  you,  be  examples  of 
refinement,  of  propriety,  and  of  discre¬ 


tion.  By  the  oath  of  Hippocrates,  the 
physician  of  his  day  was  bound  to  enter 
his  patient’s  house  with  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  doing  him  good,  and  to  avoid, 
in  his  conduct,  the  very  appearance  of 
evil.  What  delicacy  of  speech,  what 
modesty  of  demeanor,  wbat  sympathy 
of  feeling,  what  firmness  of  principle, 
what  white  linen  of  purity,  should 
characterize  the  medical  practitioner ! 
Indeed,  he  should  have  all  the  qualities 
that  most  embellish  mankind ;  every¬ 
thing  included  in  that  matchless  grace, 
the  gentleness  of  Christ. 

The  responsibilities  of  your  profes¬ 
sion  should  lead  you,  in  the  second 
place,  to  be  close  students.  No  less 
authority  than  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  de¬ 
clares  that,  “  medicine  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  sciences,  and  the  most  laborious 
of  arts.”  It  is  not  enough  to  be  well 
up  in 

“  Bronchitis,  Pericarditis, 

And  all  the  rest  that  end  in  ‘itis;  ’ 
Emphysema,  Empyema, 

And  all  the  rest  that  end  in  ‘  ema.’  ” 

The  medical  schools  have  only  been 
groping  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years.  As  medical  science  has  advanced 
disease  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
in  frequency,  malignancy,  and  fatality. 
But  there  is  much  more  to  be  learned 
before  the  medical  millennium  shall 
bless  the  world.  The  highest  skill  yet 
known  is  still  baffled  by  many  diseases. 
It  would  seem,  perhaps,  that  the  man 
who  has  passed  examination  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  sciences  of  medicines — chem¬ 
istry,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathol¬ 
ogy,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  history 
and  diagnosis  of  disease  and  injuries,  and 
the  principles  of  mechanical  treatment 
— might  be  trusted  to  diligently  push 
his  inquiries  to  the  utmost  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  ;  but  the  indolence  of  our 
nature  requires  a  spur.  The  immortal 
Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  gave  to  his  beloved  college 
his  paternal  estate  for  the  endowment 
of  an  annual  oration,  and  in  that  deed 
of  gift,  he  ordered  that  “the  orator 
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should  exhort  the  follows  of  the  college 
to  search  out  aud  study  the  secrets  of 
nature  by  way  of  experiment.”  Nature 
has  not  yet  given  up  all  her  secrets. 
She  has  enough  in  reserve  to  reward 
tho  search  of  all  the  generations  yet  to 
come.  As  tho  sublime  advent  of  God 
manifest  in  the  llesli  was  first  announced 
to  working  men — to  shepherds  while 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night 
— so,  to  such,  ever  since,  has  God  made 
the  grandest  revelations  of  his  truth. 
The  dull  eye  of  indolence  cannot  peer 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  nor  scan 
the  habitations  of  the  stars.  Only  to 
the  clear  eye  of  industry  do  there  open 
up  the  wonders  of  creation,  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  providence,  and  the  riches  of 
the  universe.  Industry,  that  involves 
self-denial,  and  courage,  and  per  sever 
ance,  works  not  only  marvels  but  mira¬ 
cles.  It  is  not  enough  to  pursue  your 
profession  merely  for  a  living,  but 
to  aim  for  the  higher  distinction 
of  leaving  the  world  wiser  for  your  hav¬ 
ing  lived.  If  you  demolish  an  error, 
or  discover  a  fact,  for  the  improvement! 
of  medical  science,  you  make  the  worlds 
richer,  and  enroll  your  name  with  that 
of  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  and  Harvey, 
and  Vesalius,  and  Boerhaave,  and  Cul¬ 
len,  and  Hunter,  and  Jenner,  and  Jack- 
son,  and  Morton,  and  Simpson,  and 
many  others,  who  will  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten  as  benefactors  of  the  race.  Facing 
natural  forces  containing  undiscovered 
properties  and  applications,  the  physi¬ 
cian  should  seek  for  a  knowledge  of 
their  possibilities  by  experiments,  which 
are  the  true  basis  of  science. 

And,  if  he  make  no  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  science  of  medicine,  he 
should  confirm  by  experiment  what  he 
has  received.  Not  to  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  boforo  we  were  born  is  always 
to  remain  a  child ;  to  know,  and  blindly 
adopt  that  knowledge,  is  never  to  be  a 
man.  In  medicine,  as  in  religion,  we 
may  say  with  Wesley  : 

What  we  have  felt  nml  seen, 

With  confidence  wo  tell ; 


And  publish  to  the  sons  of  men, 

The  signs  infallible.” 

Knowledge  by  experiment  is  not 
only  the  most  reliable,  but  it  is  the 
best  preservative  against  quackery,  and 
tho  best  offset  against  its  presumptions. 
It  is  well  to  be  able  to  match  the  as¬ 
sumed  confidence  of  ignorance,  which 
never  sticks  for  an  answer,  with  the 
prompt  and  positive  confidence  of  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge.  He  took  himself  to 
be  no  mean  doctor,  who,  being  guilty 
of  no  Greek,  and  being  asked  why  a 
hectic  fever  is  so-called,  gave  the  ready 
answer  that,  “  it  is  because  of  a  becking 
cough  that  always  attends  that  disease.” 
No  doubt  such  false  wisdom  will  pass  cur¬ 
rent  with  some,  and  so  would  the  char¬ 
latan  boast  of  some  Doctor  Blankdasli 
that  he  was  “  the  discoverer  of  cholera, 
and  the  first  to  communicate  it  to  the 
public !  ”  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for 
a  doctor  to  be  so  ignorant  that  he  can 
hope  for  only  ignorant  patients  to  treat. 
And  it  is  a  greater  misfortune  not  to 
know  the  ravishing  pleasure  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  competent  physician,  when, 
by  his  art,  he  has  conquered  suffering, 
or  snatched  a  human  being  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  “  Godlike  is  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  is  a  philosopher,”  was  the 
proud  word  of  Hippocrates.  And  Cic¬ 
ero  declared  that  “nothing  brings  men 
nearer  the  gods  than  by  giving  health 
to  their  fellow  creatures.”  What  ex¬ 
traordinary  endowments,  what  superior 
mental  furnishing  is  required  by  the 
medical  practitioner  !  Confronting  an 
embattled  line  of  nearly  twelve  hundred 
diseases  ;  wielding  any  of  the  more 
than  two  thousand  official  remedies,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  fatal  to  his 
object  as  well  as  to  the  lives  of  his  pa¬ 
tients,  if  not  judiciously  employed ; 
and  the  battle-field — the  sensitive 
nerves,  highly  organized  tissues,  and 
finely  elaborated  iluids  of  the  human 
body — surely  none  but  a  master-hand 
should  be  found  here. 

Again,  the  responsibilities  of  your 
profession  suggest  deep  and  reverent 
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piety.  This  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
human  nature.  The  man  who  best 
realizes  and  confesses  the  seriousness 
and  earnestness  of  life  is  the  Christian ; 
and  he  labors  most  earnestly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men.  Brilliant  parts  are  admirable,  but 
never  so  much  so  as  when  consecrated 
to  God  and  his  service. 

“  How  beautiful  is  genius  when  combined 
With  holiness  ;  oh  !  how  divinely  swell 
The  tones  of  earthly  harp,  whose  chords  are 
touched 

By  the  soft  hand  of  piety,  and  hung 
Upon  religion’s  shrine,  there  vibrating 
With  solemn  music  in  the  ear  of  God  !  ” 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  there 
is  a  tendency  with  physicians  toward 
scepticism  and  irreligion.  I  think  this 
must  be  a  mistake,  except  with  the  very 
superficial ;  for  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  physicians  of  whom  I  have 
read,  or  known,  from  Luke,  the  beloved 
physician,  down,  have  been  as  eminent 
for  their  piety  as  for  their  learning. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  study  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine  that  can  reasonably 
lead  in  the  direction  of  atheism.  A 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature,  in- 
cludiug  the  human  body — so  complex, 
so  “fearfully  and  wonderfully  made” — 
should  inspire  the  mind  to  the  most 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  An  acquaintance  with  all  forms 
of  disease  and  death,  that  fill  the  world 
with  anguish  and  with  weeping,  ought 
to  dispose  the  thoughtful  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  present  scene,  and  to  reverence 
that  religion  which  teaches  us  to  “  use 
this  world  as  not  abusing  it,”  and  to 
live  with  respect  to  that  better  world, 
where  no  physicians  are  needed,  for 
“  the  inhabitants  never  say,  ‘  I  am  sick.’  ” 
“  Medicine  of  all  professions,”  says  Dr. 
Gregory,  “  should  be  the  least  suspected 
of  leading  to  impiety.” 

“  If  that  profound  naturalist,  Agassiz, 
surrounded  by  his  pupils  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  where  were  the  fossils  representing 
the  past  ages  of  life,  would  not  enter  upon 
his  work  without  first  uncovering  his 


head  in  silent  prayer  to  God,  how  should 
a  physician  feel  on  entering  the  mys¬ 
terious  chamber  where  health  and  dis¬ 
ease,  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity, 
are  brought  into  juxtaposition?” 

Your  life  is  to  be  spent  among  the 
sick  and  the  dying.  Like  the  monk 
who  for  forty  years  had  exhibited  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  had 
seen  so  many  pass  away  that  himself 
and  those  he  spoke  to  seemed  a  shadow, 
while  the  blessed  institution  of  the 
Holy  Supper  stood  before  him  alone  a 
reality,  so  suffering  will  be  apt  to  seem 
to  you  the  most  real  thing  in  this 
world.  You  will  be  likely  to  feel  as 
Margaret  Hale  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  story, 
when,  to  her,  life  seemed  so  unsubstan¬ 
tial,  so  flickering  and  fleeting,  that  it 
was  as  if  from  some  serial  belfry,  high 
up  above  the  stir  and  jar  of  earth,  there 
was  a  bell  continually  tolling :  “  All  are 
shadows !  all  are  passing  !  all  is  past !  ” 
Oh,  what  a  moral  preparation  you  need 
lest  man  shall  become  to  you  a  mere 
“  beast  that  perishes  !  ”  What  clear  spir¬ 
itual  perceptions  you  require  to  discern 
that  man  is  more  than  dust — that  life 
is  more  than  a  shadow  !  How  you  need 
to  fortify  your  mind  with  a  Christan 
philosophy,  and  to  ennoble  your  view 
with  a  Christian  experience,  lest  the 
accidents  of  life  shall  assume  propor¬ 
tions  that  belong  only  to  life  itself ! 
In  the  same  degree  that  you  exalt 
manhood  do  you  dignify  and  exalt  your 
profession  as  physicians  of  men.  You 
are  superior  to  a  horse-doctor  because 
a  man  is  better  than  a  horse.  To  regard 
men  as  mere  passing  phenomena  will 
make  you  indifferent  and  careless.  As 
one  has  said : 

‘  ‘  Through  all  thou  discernest, 

A  greater  than  thou  is  at  work,  and  in  earnest ; 

And  he  who  dares  trifle  with  man,  trifles  too 

With  man’s  awful  Maker.” 

It  was  a  speech  of  Boniface,  who  was 
a  martyr,  one  asking  him  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  give  sacramental  wine  in 
a  wooden  cup  ?  “  Time  was,”  said  he, 

“  when  there  were  wooden  chalices  and 
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golden  priests ;  but  now  there  are 
golden  chalices  and  wooden  priests.” 
While  there  are  many  who  may  be  fitly 
represented  by  wood,  and  some  by  iron, 
and  some  by  brass,  and  possibly  a  few 
even  by  silver,  yet  piety  alone  can  make 
a  man  golden. 

“  The  Christian  is  the  highest  style 
of  man.” 

Young  men  and  young  women,  let 
mo  say,  in  closing,  if  I  have  spoken  to 
you  with  great  freedom,  it  is  because  I 
see  some  of  the  trials  that  are  before 
you,  and  would  inspire  you  with  a 
courage  to  overcome  them  ;  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  perceive,  in  a  measure,  the  great 
responsibilities  that  rest  upon  you,  and 
would  have  you  wide-awake,  progressive 


practitioners,  avoiding  the  vis  inertias 
of  old  fogydom,  and  appropriating  all 
intellectual  and  scientific  helps  avail¬ 
able  ;  it  is  because  I  regard  you  as  the 
credentialed  expounders  of  Nature’s 
moral  code,  and  would  have  you  throw 
the  weight  of  your  professional  influence 
and  personal  character  on  the  side  of 
private  virtue  and  of  all  true  reforms  ; 
it  is  because  I  recognize  in  life  the 
supernatural  element,  and  would  have 
you  call  to  your  aid  whatever  help  there 
may  bo  in  Divine  promises  of  wisdom 
and  direction.  In  a  word,  it  is  because 
I  would  have  you  reach  the  maximum 
of  your  power  to  help  and  heal  the  ills 
of  men. 


